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EMULATION. 


THERE is, probably, no subject connected with common 
school education, upon which a more decidedly opposite opin- 
ion exists among teachers, than upon emulation. With some, 
it is considered all-important to the right management of a 
school; while others discard it altogether. By emulation, we 
mean, — what we believe is commonly understood by it, — the 
desire to excel others for the satisfaction of the triumph, or 
for reward or honor. 

‘“¢ Emulation,” it is said, “is a principle inherent in man ; 
an inborn, original, constituent element of his character.”” In 
the present artificial state of society, it is certainly a very 
common motive ; but that it is an original element of charac- 
ter, we have yet to learn. The natural order of society has 
been reversed; and instead of families, in which one member 
is of necessity dependent on another, we find mankind grouped 
together in a totally different order. Society seems to have 
resolved itself into classes ; not where the strong and the weak, 
the high and the low meet together ; but the strong are blended 
with the strong; the lofty with the high ; and the lowly mingle 
with the poor. ‘“ Society unites all elements that are like, and 
separates the unlike.” There is no natural dependence, no 
** looking down or looking up ;’’ — but each is equal to, and inde- 
pendent of, his neighbor. 

An eloquent and truthful writer has said, “It is not simt- 
larity, but dissimilarity, that constitutes the qualification for 
heartfelt union among mankind; and the mental affinities 
resemble the electric, in which like poles repel, while the unlike 
attract. A family—than which there is no more genuine 
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type of nature’s method of arrangement—is, throughout, a 
combination of opposites ; —the woman depending on the man, 
whose very strength, however, exists only by her weakness ; — 
the child hanging on the parent, whose power were no blessing, 
were it not compelled to stoop in gentleness;— the brother 
protecting the sister, whose affections would have but half their 
wealth, were they not brought to bear on him with trustful pride ; 
and even among seeming equals, the impetuous guided by the 
thoughtful, and the timid finding shelter with the brave. And 
it is because one is reliable for knowledge, and another for 
resolve, and a third for the graces of a balanced mind, that all 
are held in the bonds of a pure affection.” 

How different such an arrangement from that which exists 
in our public schools, where the children are divided into 
classes, each containing a certain number of scholars, possess- 
ing, as near as may be, in the opinion of the teacher, the same 
natural ability, and the same amount of knowledge. It is 
ordered by the teacher that the pupil shall pass his time 
in school, not as in the family circle, in the company of his 
unequals, but of his equals. Itis not strange, then, that emula- 
tion — which we believe to be the consequence of this unnatural 
arrangement — should require but a breath to kindle it; nor 
we it should be deemed by some a principle inherent in the 
mind. 

We have said it is the will of the teacher, that scholars of 
the same class should possess, as near as may be, the same 
qualifications; yet we have never seen a class of thirty, or 
even of half that number, in which there were not “ diversities 
of gifts ;”” in which there were not some who possessed faculties 
above the rest, and whose genius nothing could repress. I am 
acquainted with three sisters who have been, alternately, at the 
head of a Grammar school in the vicinity most of the time 
for the last eight years. But they have not been the most 
laborious students; they possess a natural faculty of mind, 
which gives them an advantage over others in their class. And 
the experience of every teacher includes a knowledge of similar 
facts. If, then, we are unable to heal the breach that nature 
has ordained, let us not by any means attempt to widen it. 

‘¢ Emulation,”’ it is said, “‘ has been the cause of great and 
glorious acts.” It is, doubtless, with many, the main spring of 
action; it has led to what the world calls great and brilliant 
deeds; warriors and statesmen have bowed to its control ; 
Mammon’s worshippers have yielded to its influence; and even 
teachers and divines have been the victims of its power. But 
we have no faith in its purifying, healthful influence. ‘There is 
nothing truly great or noble in it. Its tendency rather is to 
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shrivel up the generous, whole-souled, friendly feelings of our 
nature. It is a selfish principle, and curses all whom it controls. 

But it is an inducement to labor easily offered, readily 
received and understood, and quick in its results. Hence it is 
that teachers are prone to encourage it in their pupils, even at 
the sacrifice of other principles more salutary and ennobling, 
but less easily enforced. It is somewhat difficult to make chil- 
dren realize the importance of obtaining knowledge for the 
value it will be to them in future years, or for the present good 
it will afford themselves; but it is not difficult to excite in 
them a desire to excel their schoolfellows for the sake of honor 
or reward. Tell a boy, that if he will acquire and sustain a 
certain position in his class, for a definite period of time, he 
shall receive a Franklin medal, or a gold pencil, or a silver cup, — 
and he comprehends you at once ; and if his talents be such as 
lead him to hope for success, his energies are roused to gain the 
prize. But his envy and his jealousy are also excited ; and 
like the hero of the battle-field, he is resolved to conquer, let 
who will oppose, and whatever may be the consequences. 

We have witnessed the pernicious effects of emulation in our 
public schools too often ever to become insensible to its unhal- 
lowed tendency. We think the teacher who encourages it, not 
only does a grievous present wrong to his pupils, but a lasting 
injury. He is sowing dragons’ teeth, that may spring up into 
a future harvest of crime and misery. 

The Boston medal system (if such it may be called), — the 
workings of which we have had ample means to know — offers 
a@ pertinent illustration of the unhappy consequences resulting 
from this principle. By this system, a bounty is offered, not 
upon industry, and all good fidelity in every thing relating to 
the school; but upon natural ability, upon imborn talent ; 
and he that has ten talents may safely count upon the prize ; 
while he that has one, two, or even five talents, although 
he may cultivate them with the most scrupulous and anxious 
care, may as well hide them in the earth, as think of contend- 
ing against those whom his Creator has, in some respects at 
least, made his superiors. The greatest proficiency, not the 
greatest exertions, entitle the pupil to the medal! Repeatedly 
have we seen the prize taken by pupils not particularly distin- 
guished for punctuality and untiring industry ; but they were 
‘“‘apt scholars;” they possessed an instinctive sagacity, and 
knowledge came to them as it were by intuition. 

We have seen others, of lofty principle and noble bearing, 
toiling “‘in season and out of season,” in the vain hope of 
obtaining the reward; taking their books with them to their 
chamber at night, and even placing them open upon the table 
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beside them at meal-time, that not a moment should be lost ;— 
we have seen them unsuccessful, because they were not able, 
with all their exertions, to gain that standing in the school 
which a few had acquired with comparatively little labor. The 
consequence was, that they were vexed, disheartened, grieved, 
discouraged. Unholy sentiments, and evil passions, for the 
first time, perhaps, took root in their hearts — yet never to be 
eradicated. 

“The great object to be kept always in view,” says a distin- 
guished educator, “ is to establish the dominion of conscience ; to 
make it quick and active; and to connect with its action the form- 
ation of habit.”” And this must be done, not by the adoption 
of such regulations as the conscience at once decides to be in 
direct opposition to every principle of right ; but by establish- 
ing such rules of action as commend themselves to the pupils’ 
sense of propriety and justice. And children are seldom at 
fault in deciding the right and wrong of the general principles 
of human conduct. 

The practice of distributing prizes, as it exists in many places, 
has, we believe, made ten miserable, where it has made one 
happy ; has cramped more energies than it has expanded ; has 
cherished vice in hearts comparatively free from guile ; has 
created unkind feelings towards the teachers among parents 
and children ; and has given rise to heart-burnings and jeal- 
ousies among pupils, never to be forgotten. 

All honor to those pupils who have had the moral courage 
to set their faces against a custom so fraught with evil to the 
dearest interests of the young. We know that it is repugnant 
to the feelings of many a noble-hearted youth ; and we trust 
that the time is near when the children in our public schools 
will combine their efforts against it. In some schools, societies 
have already been formed among the scholars, for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance, against the use of tobacco, profane lan- 
guage, &c. Let emulation, also, be added to the list, as not 
the least in the catalogue of evils. 

We were exceedingly well pleased, a few years ago, at an 
exhibition of one of the public Grammar Schools in South Bos- 
ton, with the conduct of a young lady, a member of the school, 
who, by the decision of the committee, was entitled to the 
medal. In her, conscience had established its dominion ; it had 
become “ quick and active ;” and when the medal was pre- 
sented to her, before a large audience assembled in the church, 
she very politely and respectfully declined to receive it! We 
longed to rise and express our approbation of her conduct ; and 
the smile of approval that played upon the countenances of her 
associates, and the murmur of applause that ran through the 
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assembly, plainly spoke the sympathy which others felt for her, 
in thus obeying the dictates of enlightened conscience. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We do not object to the 
distribution of prizes, if any choose to give them, upon just and 
equitable grounds. Let the honest, the industrious, the vir- 
tuous, be rewarded; but see to it that the gift be a “‘ reward 
of merit,” and not of natural ability, or partial favor. Let it be 
calculated to increase the virtues, not the vices of youth. Let 
it be in accordance with the pupils’ own sense of right; for, if 
otherwise, vastly more evil than good will be the result. Let 
every pupil have an equal privilege with the rest. No matter 
if a scholar be the veriest dunce in science,—if he labor to 
improve, encourage him, for most of all he needs the favor. 

In some places, a statement of the relative condition of the 
schools, as understood by the committee, is published annually, 
for general circulation, by which the comparative standing of 
each teacher is made known to the public; and this report is 
unaccompanied by such explanatory circumstances as ought in 
justice to be considered, and such as are absolutely necessary 
to a proper appreciation of the general facts. Thus a spirit of 
emulation is encouraged among teachers, prejudicial to the 
cause of education, as it promotes ill-feeling aud strife among 
them, and often reacts, with fearful force, upon their pupils. 
Emulation is grossly unequal and unjust in its operations, 
whether among teachers or scholars; and under all circum- 
stances we protest against it. We have known it dissolve 
friendships which had existed for years; and many faithful and 
deserving instructors have been made to suffer through its cruel 
power. Their feelings have been unnecessarily wounded, and 
their laudable ambition checked. Their influence has also been 
diminished— partly by its unfitting them for the duties of their 
office, and partly by a loss of character in the estimation of 
their pupils, and in the community at large. Teachers are not 
all equally successful as literary instructors ; some are in ad- 
vance of others; but the best literary instructors may be the 
least faithful and conscientious in the discharge of all the duties 
that devolve upon them. The most gifted teacher of science 
may have but little moral power ; while a person less competent 
as a scientific instructor may exert a salutary moral influence 
over the minds of his pupils. But though he may be untiring 
in his exertions to form in them a complete and well-proportioned 
character ; though he may train them up in the fear of God, 
and to the practice of every virtue; though he may be justl 
entitled to the appellation of “ good and faithful servant,’’ —it 
all avails him nothing in determining his character, as a teacher, 
in the “Annual Report.” And for this reason: the examination 
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which decides the character of the “ report,”’ relates, chiefly, if 
not entirely, to the literary and scientific acquirements of his 
pupils; and for the very reason, perhaps, that he has not striven 
to cultivate their intellectual faculties at the expense of the 
moral, his scholars are less prompt, and less prepared for display 
before the committee, than those of his more politic, but less 
faithful neighbor. ‘Nor is the best literary teacher always 
ranked the first. A comparison is made, even to the nicety of 
a fraction; and a very small thing may make a very great dif- 
ference. The absence of a single scholar may determine the 
result ! 

It can hardly be expected that teachers should discard emu- 
lation, while the spirit is encouraged by those in authority over 
them ; and in a manner, too, which obliges them, if they would 
preserve their own public reputation, to adopt the means most 
likely to produce the greatest tmmediate, obvious result ! 

But important questions arise. How shall the teacher form, 
in his scholars, habits of industry and perseverance? and how 
shall he train up his pupils in the way that they should go? 
We answer: first, by exciting their curiosity. Curiosity is ac- 
knowledged to be a universal principle, strongest, perhaps, in 
the minds of children. There are certain kinds of knowledge 
which always interest them, and which their curiosity leads them 
to investigate. They are fond of the marvellous and the won- 
derful. Let all science, then, be made to partake of this char- 
acter—for this really belongs to it—and curiosity will lead them 
to examine it. Itisa great merit in a teacher to be able to 
excite the curiosity of his pupils concerning things pertaiming to 
their ordinary studies. 

Another powerful motive is the love of approbation,— the de- 
sire to gain the favor of the wise and good, and the approval 
of their teachers, parents, and friends. We met, a few days ago, 
with a young lady, a former pupil of ours, who is now a success- 
ful teacher in a grammar school. For a year or two, she 
caused a great deal of trouble in the school, by neglecting her 
duties, and otherwise abusing her time. At last a sudden 
change took place in her conduct, and from one of the most 
troublesome scholars, she became one of the best. During some 
conversation relating to the school, she said,—‘‘ 1 remember 
what first induced me to alter my course. You praised me. 1 
found I had met your approbation, and I determined to do 
well.” 

Again; the teacher should labor to inspire his pupils with the 
love of knowledge. It is difficult, we are aware, to cause young 
children to realize the importance of education. Indeed, they 
are not capable of appreciating, to any considerable extent, the 
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intrinsic value of knowledge; but that it may be presented in 
so attractive a manner as to gain their attention, and in most 
cases ultimately to secure their love, we fully believe. To in- 
duce children to love learning, the teacher must be deeply inter- 
ested in it himself ; and he must show to them that he considers 
it of the first importance. And it is well also for the teacher 
to be interested in their knowledge, and in things which seem, 
to them, important ; to sympathize with them in their joys and 
in their trials; for by so doing he will lead his pupils to sympa- 
thize with him, and to feel an interest in that which is of con- 
sequence to him. The teacher should possess a sort of mesmeric 
influence over the minds of his pupils, that shall enable him to 
enter into their thoughts, and to control their acts. 

Finally ; the teacher should earnestly endeavor to impress 
upon them an idea of their obligations to themselves and to 
their fellow beings. He should teach them that talents and 
privileges were given them to use, not to abuse ; that there are 
duties devolving upon them from which they cannot escape, 
and in the performance of which they cannot fail to realize 
their highest good. He should strive to impress upon them a 
sense of their dependence upon God; their accountability to 
Him, and the consequences that inevitably follow good or evil 
deeds. It is true that such influences may not always produce 
the speediest result ; but we should 


“ Learn to labor and to wait ;” 


for if we cast our bread upon the waters, we shall find it again, 
if not till after many days. It is not true, we think, that chil 
dren, stimulated by these motives, will be necessarily dull and 
lifeless. Exverience is said to be the best schoolmaster; and 
twenty years’ experience, as a teacher, has fully convinced us 
that scholars may be better governed and better taught ; and 
that the pupils will be more cheerful and happy, under such 
influences, than when controlled by the spirit of emulation. 


Oh! let the soul its slumbers break, 

Arouse its senses, and awake to see how soon 

Life, like its glories, fades away ; 

And the stern footsteps of decay come stealing on. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE DAVID P. PAGE. 


List to the tolling bell! 
It — a spirit flown ;— 
The friend I loved so well, 
To his last rest has gone ! 


Forbid me not to weep 
Above the noble dead; 


Let Love her vigils kee 
Around his lowly bed. 


His was the lofty soul, 
In Beauty’s form enshrined ; 
Subject to Truth’s control, 
And merciful and kind. 


Faithful and just was he, 
And prompt at Duty’s call — 
Blest be his memory ;— 
Teacher, — and friend of all! 


Mysterious is His will 
Who holds us in his hand ; 
But Faith can pierce the veil 
That hides the spirit-land. 


The grave shall not consume 
The heart’s most holy flame ; 

Our souls, beyond the tomb, 
Shall still love on, the same. 


Companion, — friend, — adieu ! 
Our loss to thee is gain ; 

To thy great mission true, 
Thou didst not live in vain ! 





THE TRUE TEACHER. 


Every true teacher feels, at times, an almost overwhelming 
sense of the great and solemn responsibilities that rest upon 
him. He knows that tremendous consequences often follow 
causes apparently trifling and insignificant; and he fears that 
a misjudged blow,—a chiding word,—or even the omission 
of deserved reproof,—in future years may cause him deep 
regret. The noblest hearted and most gifted children are 
oftentimes the most susceptible of good or ill; and like the 
sensitive plant, their yielding spirits bend at but the slightest 
touch. An angry look, or a reproving word, may be, to them, 
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severer than a blow to others, and piercing as a two-edged 
sword. The teacher fears that he shall do too little, or too 
much; and that some bias will be formed,— some evil cher- 
ished, or some virtue checked,—to cause, in after days, 
tears of repentance and of grief. He strains his anxious sight 
to pierce thé coming time, and read his pupils’ history and 
fame. He cannot bear to think that any, who have shared his 
counsels and his care, should tread the paths of folly and of 
crime. 

The parent feels that it is hard to bury in the earth even the 
youngest of his offspring ; but he would rather see him go down 
to his little short grave, all robed in beauty and in inno- 
cence, — than grow into manhood, clad in the dress of sin and 
shame ; — a loathing to himself, — a curse unto the world. 

The true teacher, —like the parent,—feels his spirit bur- 
dened with the weight of influence, for good or evil, which he 
knows he must exert; and he trembles as he asks within him- 
self, what shall befal the children of his care ;— and what shall 
be the effect of his instructions on their young and pliant 
minds; and, in serious contemplation of his duties he ex- 
claims ; — ‘* Who is sufficient for these things !” 

Many a just and noble man has owed his greatness to a 
gentle mother’s prayers, —a father’s counsels, — or a faithful 
teacher’s words ; and many a man of sin has traced his char- 
acter of crime and infamy to some unwise control,— or some 
neglect, or injudicious counsel in his youth. 

If, then, the teacher’s influence be so important, — 


Well may he tremble as he prays, 
For some kind spirit to direct his ways. 


As a conclusion to the preceding reflections, the following 
anecdote may not be deemed wholly inappropriate. 

A celebrated artist, in one of his rambles, met with a most 
beautiful and interesting child. It was the finest and most 
perfect child, he thought, that he had ever seen. “I will paint 
the portrait of this child,” he said, “ and keep it for my own; 
for I may never look upon its like again.” He painted it; and 
when trouble came, and evil passions moved his spirit to rebel, 
he gazed upon the likeness of the boy, and passion fled, and 
holier thoughts entranced his soul. He said, “ If I can find a 
being that will answer for a perfect contrast to the child, — one 
in whom is concentrated every thing vile and ugly of which I 
can conceive, —I will paint his portrait also.” 

Years passed away, and he saw no person sufficiently hideous 
to answer his design. At length, while traveling in a distant 
land, he went within a prison’s walls ; and there he saw, stretched 
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upon the floor of stone, the object which his fancy had portray- 
ed. A man whose soul was stained with blood, with glaring eyes 
and haggard face, and with demoniac rage cursing himself, his 
fellow beings, and blaspheming God, lay chained within that 
miserable abode, and waiting for the moment of his execution. 

The artist transferred his likeness to the canvass, and placed 
it opposite the child’s. How striking, how complete the con- 
trast! The angel boy —the fiend man ! 

What must have been the feelings of the artist, when, upon 
inquiry, he ascertained that both the portraits he had made were 
of the same individual being! The beautiful, the innocent child 
had grown into the hideous, the sinful man ! 





MODES OF TEACHING LANGUAGE. 


Of all the bestowments of a beneficent Creator, language 
is preéminently one of his noblest gifts to man. In child- 
hood, the power of language, like our other faculties, is 
feeble and imperfect. It must receive a careful and vigilant 
culture, before correctness, not*to say vigor and beauty of 
speech, can be attained. The nice shades of meaning which 
usage has assigned to words, and the proper alliances which 
custom has established between them, cannot be acquired 
without patient and protracted effort on the part both of the 
educator and the educated. The power of expression should 
grow in the child with his growth in knowledge ; yet, observa- 
tion and experience have shown, that it is not always, and in 
all children, commensurate with the power of acquisition. How 
often does the child struggle in vain for some adequate means 
of giving utterance to his thoughts, and finally yield in despair, 
with “I know it, but I cannot say it.” 

So, again, his attempts to acquire the written thoughts of 
others ; thoughts, too, wholly within his power of comprehen- 
sion, prove equally unavailing, from his inability to interpret 
some word, some inverted form of expression, or some peculiar 
idiom, which obscures in his mind the picture the language was 
intended to create, giving only a twilight view of what should 
be seen by the light of noonday. Hence, the necessity 
of cultivating the power of expression. But, when should the 
study of language be commenced? And what are some of the 
best methods of cultivating it? Whatever may be said respect- 
ing the proper time for beginning the study of language, but 
one opinion can be entertained in relation to its importance. It 
stands foremost ;— nay, all other branches are dependent upon 
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it. Without it, not a single lesson in arithmetic, geography, 
history, or any other branch can be either learned or re- 
cited. Through this medium, the principles of these branches 
are communicated by the instructor to his pupils, and it is 
through the same medium, that they are reflected back to the 
former in the recitations of the latter. How important then, 
that this medium be freed from all obstructions. 

Unfortunately for the study of language, it is by many con- 
sidered as synonymous with the study of grammar, and is 
neglected or delayed until the learner has attained to ma- 
turity of mind; because grammar is believed to be a very 
unsuitable branch for a child. Under this impression, not a 
few teachers are in the habit of suffering the most imperfect, 
incomplete, and ungrammatical expressions of their pupils to 
pass unnoticed, for fear that the correction will involve some 
unknown and mysterious principle of grammar. ‘Thus it is, 
that in the recitations and daily conversation of children, un- 
couth and incorrect expressions imbibed in the family circle, 
and cherished in their intercourse with each other, are allowed 
to grow into a habit too inveterate to be easily cured. Now, 
there is a wrong somewhere. Either the study of language 
should be wholly divorced from grammar, or the latter, by 
some modification, should be made to subserve a more useful 
purpose. Far better would it be to abandon a system of 
technicalities, be it ever so perfect, and adopt some method 
which shall produce real, life-giving, and permanent results, 
in teaching the usages of the language, than to adhere to 
a plan which cannot be rendered available until incurable 
evils have ensued. ‘The evil complained of, commences at 
an early period in life. The remedy, then, should be applied 
before the force of habit becomes irrisistible. The knowledge 
of language which children possess is acquired mainly by zmita- 
tion, and hence come many of their errors. Fortunate, indeed, 
is the lot of that child whose models for imitation have been 
uniformly chaste and pure. But what shall be done for those 
whose early associations have fixed upon them with a relentless 
grasp the habit of using a vicious pronunciation, mutilated and 
incorrect expressions, false constructions, vulgarisms, provincial- 
isms, and countless errors, from which scarcely a single sentence 
is free? An unwelcome task is it to correct in the school- 
room, for the ninety-ninth time, an error which the continued 
influence of bad example without, is constantly tending to con- 
firm. Yet something must be done under these disadvantages. 

As the evil comes by imitation, the remedy must be sought 
for, in part, from the same source. What though the learner 
does not comprehend the principle which a correction involves, 
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far better for him to be right in practice, without knowing why 
he is right, than be ever so perfect in theory, if his practice 
is habitually wrong. Let the teacher, then, inculcate upon his 
pupils correct forms of expression. Let him insist upon their 
use in all places and at all times, whatever may be the subject 
which engages the attention of his class. If need be, let him 
encourage the members of the class to criticise the language of 
each other, bestowing praise or other rewards as the necessities 
of the case may require. Much may thus be done by drawing 
attention to correct modes of expression. Let every pupil be 
required to use full and complete forms in his recitations and 
conversations. 

Again, let the learner attend to the formation and definition 
of words. He may soon be made to see that words exist 
in families, as, for example, from the word form come re- 
form, in-form, per-form, de-form, trans-form, con-form ; — then 
form-ing, reform-ing, inform-ing, &c., form-ed, reform-ed, &c. 
So form-ation, reform-ation, Kc., &c., Kc. Now, let a pupil 
once learn the meaning of the root or primitive, and, with a 
proper knowledge of the various prefixes and suffixes, he will 
readily define all the words of the same family. By requiring 
him to write out and define these words, the habit of correct 
spelling will be easily formed. One of the best modes of fixing 
the attention on the meaning and form of a word, is to require 
it to be written. 

Another step in the work of teaching language is to show the 
use of words, that is, with what other words they may be 
associated, according to the usages of the language. This is 
an important point ; a child may often define a word and yet 
not know with what other words it may be correctly connected. 
This must be learned by observation and practice. The skill 
of the learner should often be put to the test, especially when 
a new word occurs. Let him join it to some other word, or 
words, and thereby show how it may be used in construction. 

But the method that should be chiefly relied upon, is a 
systematic course of construction and analysis. 

Waiving, at first, all technicalities, let the teacher give to 
his class some word, as, trees, and require each member to say 
something of it. He will be likely to receive such answers 
as,—‘“* Trees grow;” “ Trees decay ;” “ Trees fall, &c.” 
Let him follow the same plan with other words, and require 
his pupils to write their examples on the slate. They should 
be told to begin each sentence with a capital, and close it 
with a period or mark of interrogation, as the case may require. 
Their work should then be examined and corrected. The class 
will now readily understand that, of the two parts in their sen- 
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tences, one denotes some person or thing, and the other, what 
is said of it? They will naturally see the need of some term 
to represent these two ideas, and will easily comprehend the 
terms, sulject and predicate,—the former denoting the person 
or thing, and the latter, what is said of it? Now, let predicates 
be given, as, reads, writes, play, and let the class be required 
to write appropriate subjects to them. In all cases, let the 
pupil be required to analyze his sentences into the subject 
and predicate. Children are interested with ideas, and, even 
though young, will take pleasure in exercises like these. 
The pupil should now be shown that two words, as in the above 
examples, will not always express exactly what we want to say, 
and often will not express the truth. Thus, if we should say, 
** Men pay,” it would not be true of all men. We must, there- 
fore, add something to show what class of men pay, thus, 
** Honest men pay.” By means of the word honest we have con- 
fined the assertion to one class of men. But these three words 
evidently do not express all that we wish to say. We must add 
something to the predicate to show what “ honest men pay ;” 
—thus, “* Honest men pay debts.” But is it true that honest 
men always pay debts? They may suddenly and unavoidably 
be deprived of the means of payment. We must then add 
something to the predicate to make this exception ; — thus, 
‘“* Honest men pay debts, whenever they are able.” Ina similar 
way every sentence in the language is formed. These additions 
are said to modify the subject, or modify the predicate, because 
they so vary the meaning of each, as to confine its application 
to just what we intend to say. Let the pupil now be required 
to make similar additions to the short sentences which he has 
written. In this way he will soon learn the force of all the parts 
of a sentence. He should be required to analyze all the sen- 
tences which he constructs, pointing out what influence each 
addition exerts upon the subject or predicate. Let him next 
analyze easy sentences in his reading lessons. Exercises like 
these, extended, as they should be, in process of time, to all the 
varieties of forms in the language, will do more towards giving 
skill in the use of language, than all the mere parsing which a 
child could attend to during the whole of his school-goimg days. 

But it may be asked, is this grammar? And, if not, when 
and how should grammar be taught ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said that it is im- 
material, what we call a method, if the grand object in view is best 
accomplished by it. Experience has clearly proved, that this is 
one of the best methods of teaching “ how to speak and write the 
English language correctly.”’ Still it should not be understood 
that parsing, or the stating of the various properties and rela- 
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tions of words, should be omitted. The attention of the pupil 
should be gradually drawn to the distinctions of number, gender, 
case, mode, tense, &c., and he will more readily comprehend 
them from his previous knowledge of the use of words in the 
construction of sentences. The truth is, no one method alone 
will ever give a thorough knowledge of the principles of the 
English language. The various plans of parsing, constructing, 
and re-constructing, analyzing, arranging, and re-arranging, re- 
modelling, paraphrasing, making and supplying ellipses, cor- 
recting and re-correcting should be resorted to constantly. 
And in all these exercises, both written and oral, lessons should 
be required. 
G. 8.8. 


MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


It is not our intention, at this time, to enter into an ex- 
tended dissertation upon the beauties, the wonderful power to 
please and improve, or the use of the science of music. Of 
its use, we are fully satisfied; for where it has been taught, 
its good effects have been realized. Vocal music has been too 
long a regular branch of education in the public schools of 
Boston, and in many other places in New England, and its 
good results have become too familiar with us, to admit a doubt 
of its utility. But, possibly, many persons into whose hands 
this may fall, are not entirely satisfied on this point, not having 
tested it practically ; therefore we regret that the members of 
the “Massachusetts Teachers’ Association”” — many of whom 
have witnessed its highly pleasing and beneficial consequences — 
should have neglected to speak of its importance, through the 
medium of this valuable journal. It is a duty we owe to the 
young to recommend to them the study of music, on account 
of the happiness which, when properly conducted, it never fails 
to afford. 

The happy and elevating power of vocal music, associated 
with poetry of a proper character, is acknowledged alike by 
the people of every nation; by the good and the bad, the aged 
and the young. It is considered an important part of religious 
worship heye, and one of the chief employments in heaven. 
It may be used in proclaiming the Creator’s love and goodness, 
or perverted into blasphemy. In either case, it is a most 
powerful agent in expressing the feelings of our hearts. 
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Who has not witnessed the sublime effects of congregational 
singing,—although it is seldom heard in its purity,-—the 
joming of a large number in prayer and praise to the great 
Author of all good, through the medium of this divine art, and 
not realized the evidence of increased fervor and heartfelt 
devotion, by the blending of the voice with the soul? And 
who has not frequently been annoyed by the discordant tones 
of some, in their fruitless attempts to swell the volume of 
harmony ? 

To sing well, the voice requires cultivation; and proper 
cultivation must be the result of early instruction. ‘The science 
of music should be made a part of common school education ; 
not confined to the upper classes alone, but all should be 
required to engage in it. In other important branches of 
study, we commence with children; but in relation to the 
study of music,—a science capable, perhaps, of affording more 
universal and enthusiastic pleasure than any other; and which, 
to fully comprehend, is the work of more than a whole life, — 
a wonderful decision has been made ; namely, that children are 
not capable of learning to sing! 

From such a conclusion we beg leave to dissent. Experience 
has taught us better. Having been, for several years, engaged 
in teaching music to the pupils of the grammar schools in 
Boston and Charlestown, we confidently affirm that children 
may be much easier taught to sing than older persons ; and our 
opinion is, that the sooner we begin with them, the better. 
Even in the primary school, where they learn the elements of 
knowledge, they should be taught the alphabet of music. We 
are happy to say, that the propriety of introducing music into 
the primary schools of Boston is a subject now before a special 
committee of the Primary School Board. 

The advantages resulting from an early attention to this 
subject, before bad habits have become confirmed, while the ear 
is unvitiated and the vocal organs unimpaired, it would seem, 
must be apparent to every one. The best method of teaching 
music in common schools — the point that we propose chiefly to 

discuss—is a subject of so great importance that we shall 
defer the consideration of it till future numbers ; ; in which, 
should we be allowed to continue our remarks, it will afford us 
pleasure to consider the best mode of imparting this instruction. 
J. E. G. 
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WHETHER the good man be great or obscure, it is not, after 
all, in the consciousness or the acknowledgment of other men, 
that he has his memorial, so much as intrinsically in the influ- 
ence he imparts. The good man’s monument is the influence 
he leaves behind him! Every thing has an influence, whether 
it be an atom or a star. So has every man. And the good 
man’s influence is seen and felt in the conduct of his children ; 
in the lives of those with whom he has associated ; in the recol- 
lection of his example; in some good deed he did in the 
secrecy of friendship and of charity, or on the wider theatre of 
public action. Drop a stone into the water; see the narrow 
ripple that spreads out from it. Lo! another, and wider ; 
another, and ye wider ; and thus they stretch abroad. Where 
do they stop? who can set bounds to them? They shall break 
in billows yet upon some distant shore. So is it with moral 
influences. The least act of a good man, runs on and strength- 
ens forever; and every expanding circle of love and truth, 
enriches and perpetuates a memorial of him. Every place 
where a man acts, — his sphere of labor, sin, pleasure, devo- 
tion, is the arena, where a principle, either good or bad, is 
developed. Our work-shop, our counting-room, or farm, or 
study, —our place of action, wherever it be, is that sphere. 
And there, as we do good or bad, shall each of us leave a 
monument. 

The good —no matter who they were, or where they lived. 
They were great, perhaps, loved, powerful. Perhaps they 
were obscure, humble, laborious. Coarse-clad, it may be, they 
lived. When they died, few feet followed them, and they were 
laid in a lowly tomb. They went out from the abode of poverty, 
the place of toil, the house of prayer. In their life-time, we 
passed them by, and knew them not. No matter; they have 
left their monuments. In the fields where they labored ; in 
the homes of their affection and piety; in places where they 
moved and wrought ; there stand those monuments, the memo- 
rials that suggest and perpetuate them to other men. But 
their spirits are even now with Christ and with God. In no 
memorial of earth do they chiefly rejoice ; but rather because 
their names are written in heaven. KE. H. Capi. 
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